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Some factories make lighter, perforated candles, and some coloured candles or mixed
candles containing wax or paraffin. To remove the semitransparency of paraffin candles
and so make them resemble those of stearine, about 5 per cent, of stearine and 5 per cent,
of paraffin oil are added. The same effect may be obtained with a small quantity of
/3-naphthol (Gcr. Pat. 165,503) or any other substance which dissolves the paraffin wax in
the hot and deposits it in the cold in a finely divided state (e.g., solid fatty acids, amides,
phenols, kctcmes, etc.). Mixed paraffin candles, containing more than 30 per cent, of
paraffin wax, are now manufactured on a vast scale, wax of higher melting-point being
used and the defects formerly encountered eliminated.
MANUFACTURE   OF  SOAP1
Theoretically soaps include all metallic salts of the higher fatty acids, but
practically the name is given only to salts of oleic, stearic, and palmitic acids,
and, in general, of the fatty acids contained in natural oils and fats. Importance
attaches mainly to the sodium soaps and, to a less extent, to those of potassium
and ammonium. It was at one time thought that soaps were composed largely
of marganc acid, but it has been shown that this acid does not occur in natural
fats, the confusion arising from the fact that a mixture of palmitic and stearic
acids was obtained with a melting-point identical with that of synthetic
margaric acid (see p. 350).
Almost in its entirety soap is used for washing and for cleansing and
removing grease from textile fibres, sweaty garments, and the greasy, dirty
epidermis of the human body, but it is sometimes employed as a subsidiary
dressing in certain industrial operations, e.g., in the dyeing of silk and cotton,
etc.
The theory of the saponification of fats has already been discussed on p. 467, and we
shall here consider the cleansing action of soaps. It is well known that the quantity of fat
or grease that a soap is able to remove from a dirty garment is greater by far than corre-
sponds with the amount of alkali liberated on dissolving the soap in water.
Being formed from weak acids, soap in dilute aqueous solution is undoubtedly partly
hydrolysed into caustic alkali and either acid soaps in the cold or fatty acids in the hot.
1 History of Soap. Soap was not known to the ancient Hebrews and Phoenicians or to
the Greeks of the time of Homer, who washed their garments with the ashes of plants and water,
and by mechanical rubbing.. Some races used the juices of certain plants, and later it was
discovered that when ashes were heated with lime they gave rise to natron., which was much
more effective than the ashes themselves. Yet the writers of the Bible, who are certainly not
conscientious and exact historians, several times mention aoap, and quote the following supposed
phrase of the prophet Jeremiah (who would have lived several centuries before the Christian
era) : " Though thou wash thee with nitre [natron] and take thee much soap, yet thine iniquity
is marked before me." Seneca and Pliny mention soap in their writings and attribute its
discovery to the Gauls, who prepared it from the ashes of plants and goats' fat and used it as
a hair-wash and for medicinal purposes (lead plaster). It is said that Galen (second century
of the Christian era) proposed the use of soap for washing. In the excavations of Pompeii has
been found a complete soap factory with utensils and saponified material. Marseilles did a large
trade in soap as early as the ninth century, but in the eleventh century it had a serious rival for
the premier position in Savona. In. the fifteenth century the industry flourished at Venice,
and in the seventeenth at Genoa, which, together with Savona, Marseilles, and Alicante, enjoyed
a monopoly in soap-making. In England the industry began to develop after 1050, and in
Germany it assumed considerable importance after ChevreuTs investigations on fats (1810-1823).
With the development of the soda industry and increase of the trade in palm oil and coconut
oil, the conditions in Germany and, to some extent, in other countries favoured extension of
soap-making. At the present time Marseilles, although partly surpassed by the large English
factories, still preserves its early fame, which, however, the Italian factories have lost. Several
times in the past the renown of Marseilles has, however, been dimmed owing to the custom,
even in the early days, of adulterating soap and of loading certain qualities of white soap with
enormous quantities of water. This explains why, for several generations, the public preferred
mottled soaps, which could not then be adulterated. It explains also the various laws
promulgated in France against dishonest soap-makers, who in 1790 provoked a general protest
of all the population and a petition to the deputies of the States-General from all the laundresses
of Marseilles to protest " against the adulteration of white soap and against the malefactors who
adulterate it to increase its weight." It does not appear that things have changed greatly after
the lapse of 130 years, for, since the introduction of palni oil and coconut oil in 1850, the consumer
has always paid for a considerable amount of water in place of soap.